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“Silence is frequently a duty when suffering is only 
yersonal; but it is an error and a fault when the 


ee 3 is that of millions.—Mazzinz. 
* * * * 


The War.. 
The March wer news has not been as good as that of February 


for the Germans in the Donetz region have been able not only to 
tem the Russian advance but in part reverse it. An unusually 
early thaw in Southern Russia adversely affected the Russian’s 
fansportation services and the Germans, with good railways 
behind them, were quick to take advantage of the changed con- 
litions. This front seems now to have been stabilised. On 
1e Central and Leningrad fronts the Russian offensives have 
ontinued and numerous important gains have been recorded. 
t has been a month of bitter fighting. 
Tunisia has also witnessed some stern fighting and the month 
snded with the Allies on the attack in all sectors. The British 
th Army has gained a victory over Rommel’s forces on the 
Mlareth Line, the taking of which should have far-reaching results. 
In the records of the war against Japan March of 1943 will 
re largely, for in this month a Japanese convoy of 22 warships 
ransports was completely wiped out by an American land- 
ed air-force. The Japanese lost more ships than the Ameri- 
slost men. This battle shows up in bold relief the value of 
emacy in the air, which the Allied nations now possess on 
ost all fronts. ‘The British air force has in March continued 
bea Germany’s and Italy’s great indusirial centres. 
. Winston Churchill, now happily recovered from his 
s, has in a mernbrable broadcast outlined his views on the 
-wat world. He hopes forthe final overthrow of Hitlerism 
944 or 1945, and though he predicts stern and testing times 
id, he and ‘all who love justice and freedom go forward 


ageously oe nopetully. ie rai 

rican ee : Tributes from Two Generals. 

1 the 3rd of February Major-General H. N. W. Botha, 
speaking i in the House of Assembly, said: ‘‘ No greater 
ine was enforced anywhere today than among non- -Euro- 
troops. He had the greatest respect for these troops, for 

had given less trouble than any others.” And Major-General 

eron, Chief Administrative Officer of the South African 
‘the Middle East, interviewed at Cape Town on his 
from the front, praised the work and fine reputation of 
. African Native motor transport ttoops in North 
From Alexandria to Tripoli,’ he said, “they man 
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the 1,500 mile route along which the Eighth Army advanced to 
the borders of T unisia, keeping the wheels well greased and the | 
line of communications serviceable. They have fully main-— 
tained the tr ae of fighting peuth Africa.” 
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Hish Praise i Cape Corps ai in Tunisia. 

A tribute to the work of a Cape Corps unit attached to a Sout h- 
African fighter wing at a forward base in eastern Tunisia was 
paid by the commanding officer to correspondents who recently — 
visited the wing. These men, drawn from all parts of the Union ~ : 
perform ground duties of an essential nature—jobs that are done 
in the Royal Air Force by general duty aircraftsmen. “ What 
strikes one particularly,” said an administration officer, Major — 
A. P. van Ginkel, of Pretoria, “‘ is their indefatigability, ‘reliabi 
lity and cheerfulness. However long the day, however hard 
the work, there never is a complaint. ‘They are clean, tidy and 
quick to learn. I am sure there is no more loyal, willing or 
efficient labour in the world. Their work is the least specta-— 
cular, yet whenever I think of them my heart glows. I feel I 
Can never say enough in appreciation of the part they are playing ~ 
in. the_war,’ 
Profiteering at the Expense of the Poor. 

When the Maize Control Board last year fixed the producers? — 
price for maize at the abnormally high figure of 15/- a 200 lb. 
bag, their action was defended on the ground that, on account of © 
the drought, the crop was short, and maize farmers ought to be — 
compensated for their small crops by raised prices. Now the — 
M inister of Agriculture in the House of Assembly on March 19 - 
said, ‘It seemed that the forthcoming maize crop would — 
amount to 20,000,000 to 23,000,000 bags, against last year’s crop — 
of 16,000,000 bags.’’ Yet, in spite of the larger size of the crop 
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* the Minister went on to say “ the price for the 1943 crop would — 


be i6/-.” ‘The argument now put forward was stated by Mr. — 
Viljoen, M.P. for Hoopstad who said ‘‘ Maize farmers contended — 
that 17/6 a bag would not be an excessive price for maize this — 
season in comparison with the increased prices of other commo- 
dities,” quoting wheat as an example. But in that case the price 
has been forced up by another board, the Wheat Control Board, — 
their excuse bemg that it costs the wheat farmer no less than 

33/11 to produce a single bag of wheat : so wheat farmers are to _ 
get 36/-.a bag. ‘The one board keeps the other in countenance, — 
Both refuse to import. (And no wonder! The ruling price of — 
wheat in Australia quite recently was 11/63 for 200 Ibs, and in = 
Canada 11/0} per 200 Ibs.—Rand Daily Mail, November 3a 
1942.° The latest reports give the ruling price of maize on the. 
London market as 5/94 per 200 lbs.—The Economist, January 2, % 
1943). Both boards are trading upon their pol litical power to 
maintain their monopoly scarcity prices. And the eo peop 
of all races have to meet the cost. There is, however, 
ence. ‘The Government by means ofa subsidy keeps ‘the price 
of bread from rising. So far, no such relief has been given t 
the poorest consumers of all, the mealie consumers. We protest — 
against the new price of maize. But as it has now been promised — 
and must stand, we urge, with Mr. P. V. Pocock, M.P. fo 
Pretoria Central, that ‘‘ the stage has now been tegehed wher 
particularly with regard to the poor people, the Government 
would have to take drastic measures to reduce food prices.” 

* * a * 

Maize Price : Protest from the Chamber of Commerce 

On March 24 the Executive committee of the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce sent a letter to the Minister of Agricul- 
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ture protesting against the new prices fixed by the Government 
for maize. In the course of this trenchant letter the Chamber 
declares that ‘‘ Bread, which is a staple article of diet for the 
European, is subsidised. Maize, however, which is the staple 
article of diet for the Native, is not subsidised ; the Native is 
given no relief and has to pay the increased price arbitrarily fixed 
by a producer-controlled monopoly for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers. This Chamber would protest strongly against such 
discrimination, which. .. . shows cynical disregard for the welfare 
of the majority of the Union’s population, Control boards 
under the Marketing Act were formed, it is understood, on the 
grounds that prices of agricultural products to the consumer 
were too high and that the distribution of such products cost too 
much. If it was to deal with these problems that contro! boards 
were formed, many of them have failed.” 

Native Trade Unions. 

A statement regarding Native trade unions by Mr. W. B. 
Madeley, (Minister of Labour and Social Welfare) which he 
made in the Senate on the 18th March has done much to clear 
away the fog in which this movement has for some time carried 
on. Native trade unions continued to multiply, he said, and it 
was feared that many of them were “of mushroom growth” 
and offered “too ready a field of exploitation for people whose 
object was certainly not the welfare of Native workers.” There 
had not been any Native strikes of importance since the Govern- 
ment, in view of the serious danger of racial clashes in Johannes- 
bure, had prohibited strikes and lock- outs of Native workers. 
The exploitation of Native workers by “‘ unscrupulous persons” 
and the consequent increase in Native strikes had created an 
unfavourable atmosphere for consideration of the recognition of 
Native trade unions. In practice, however, these trade unions 
had long been recognised by the department. Many hundreds 
of cases of alleged underpayment of wages had been investigated 
as a result of complaints from Native trade unions. Any further 
scheme of statutory recognition would have to be carefully 
worked cut. Mr. Madeley said War Measure No. 145, which pro- 


hibited Native strikes and lock-outs, gave the Natives the very’ 


machinery for which Senator Basner (who had intervened in the 
discussion) pleaded. It gave them the opportunity of confront: 
ing their employers through their trade unions on equal grounds, 
something which they had never had before. Not a single 
instance could be advanced where he had refused to appoint an 
arbitrator either for Natives or Europeans. War Measure No. 
145 made it possible for Native trade union officials to intervene 
on behalf of the Natives. The pitch of Senator Basner’s cry 
had been that the Labour Department gave the Natives no 
opportunity to organise. ‘This was not so. On the contrary, 
the Labour Department encouraged ] 
trade unions. He appealed to the Native representatives in the 
Senate to co-operate with him in his effort to get the Natives 
organised ‘“‘on the right lines.’ The Native trade unions 
could not be registered at the present time. ‘There were many 
difficulties and the matter had to be gone into carefully. 
* * * * c 
From other sources more light has also been thrown on this 
movement. . Ellison Kahn of the Witwatersrand U Iniversity 
recently in an add iress to the Johannesburg Joint Council traced 
the development of strike and labour laws in this country to the 
Act of 1937, under which Africans did not fall. In January 
1942, War Measure No. 9 prohibited strikes on the part of 
anyone in all essential industries. "The wave of strikes in 
November-December, Se had led to the promulgation of 
War Measure No. 145 which prohibits strikes by anybody, but 
sets up machinery for remedial measures by arbitration for non- 
Europeans only, Europeans still falling under the provision of 
the Industrial Conciliation Act. Thus, although it was desir- 
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~ even though the opening days of the year were for him somewhi! 


Natives to organise into | 


April Ist, 1943. 


able that the Government should acknowledge the non-Eurt 
peans’ right to strike, the new Measure was not without its go 

aspects, since in any case, Africans had been prohibited 4 
striking by four or five separate Acts, without the machinenl | 
remedial action which the new Act set up. Also the Minist¢ 
might not postpone any award of the arbitrators unless it w 
less favourable than existing wages. Mr. Rheinallt Jones . 
this meeting stated the lines on which the Institute of Rag 
Relations was working. The Government had stated that a 
though the Trades and Labour Council opposed it, War Measus 
No. 145 was the only course open at the present time. 
any attempt to alter it would be fruitless. It would be better + 
press for alteration of the Industrial Conciliation Act to make | 
applicable to all. i 


Also it was unfortunate that arbitratici 
excludes all people outside public services and includes membe'| 
of the Wage Board whose views might be prejudiced by previo 
action. 

The Friends of Africa, which body takes a leading interest + 
the Native trade union movement, in its annual report for 194) 
gives evidence that in the industrial field larger areas of unskille 
work were brought under Wage Board regulations in 1942 th ; 
in any other single year since 1937, when redefinition of t 
powers of the Board in the Amended Wage Act gave it moq 
extended rights to function in the field of unskilled labour the) 
it had had under the original Act. “Indeed, throughcut tl 
year, the Board has steadily pursued the policy of spreadirij 
minimum wage regulations over the hitherto unregulated fie | 
as fast as its machinery would allow it, with the declared purpo. 
of achieving, by the piecemeal method which is all that the A! 
allows, a national basic level of wages that would at least begg 
to pave the way for a living wage.’ ‘The Report points out th] 
the machinery of the Wage Board is curmhersone and slow ari 
this failing was in part responsible for some of the strikes whic) 
took place towards the end of 1942. The Report continues: * 
is unlikely that the Board will be able to meet the criticis! 
levelled against it on the score of slowness of action unless 1) 
numbers are increased and its activities sectionalised. Movemen| 
in this direction are, we believe, under consideration.” Sof} 
so good. The Native wage-earner in his struggle for better cox 
ditions will, we believe, be able to repert useful progress in 19-) 


cloudy. 
* % * 
Daily Meals for School Children. 
The Ciskei chiefs at their annual convention at King Willian! 
Town passed resolutions thanking the Minister of Finance fi 
his gesture in including in the Budget provision for the supp 
of daily meals for all school children. without distinction of raqj 
and thanking the Minister of Native Affairs for his intention | 
improve the status of Native chiefs. The meeting urged t'll 
Government to exclude Native populations from the operation 
of the Mealie Control] Board in view of starvation due to shorta! 
in their staple diet. 
The Social and Economic Planning Council. | 
The first Report of this Council has been much discuss 
recently and hopes are entertained in well informed quartet 
that the Council will become increasingly useful as time go! 
on. One of its recommendations is that an investigating Cor! 
mittee be appointed under its aegis “to investigate the soc 
and economic conditions of the Native people and the betti 
integration of the Native areas and urban Natives into the wha 
productive system.” Another recommendation is that til} 
Council ‘‘be given statutory powers, including autonomy |] 
regard to financial administration and staff appointments, arf 
that at least two full-time members be appointed.” In makiil 
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pril Ist, 1943. 
proposals we believe the Council is moving on sound lines 
we think three full-time members would be better than two 
vided that one is appointed because of special knowledge of 
Native people and their circumstances, No matter what 
| of planning the Council may enter the probabilities are that 
Natives will eventually be affected. We hope for much 
n this Council and our proposal if found acceptable will 
ly enhance it in the eyes of the Native people. 
* *  # * 

tudents’ Day of Prayer. 
unday, 9th May, will be a “ Universal Day of Prayer for 
mts” AU ministers and others interested in the welfare 
dents are asked to keep this date in mind. An informative 
ar has been issued by the South African S.C.A. calling 
ion to the spiritual needs of the present generation of stu- 
ts in South Africa. “ The only youth movement still uniting 
ts membership Afrikaans, English, and Bantu, the S.C.A. 
inues its work in the schools and colleges of the country, 
ing a unique part as an international, inter-denominational 
ement within each particular schcol or college. Through 
ps, conferences, and study groups, etc., it seeks to attract the 
Christians into the Christian way, and to assist them to 
me loyal members of their particular churches. It provides 
tian students with an opportunity of service, which matures 
faith, calis forth latent powers of leadership, and helps to 
re them with areal sense of vocation.” Further information 
be obtained from Miss Sheila Trollip, 222 Loop Street, 
rmaritzburg, Natal. 
eripture Examinations for Native Children. 
‘The National Sunday School Association is planning its sixth 

onal scripture examination for Bantu Sunday schools. The 
inations will be on four grades and prizes or certificates will 
varded to those who pass. There are no entrance fees and 
work, which entails considerable expense and effort, is 
ng undertaken purely in the interests of the Bantu children 
spective of their denomination. Enquiries should be 
essed to the Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port 

abeth. 


’ * * * & 
tier Missionary. 
‘The Rev. Henri Mabille is Director of the Paris Evangelical 
lission, Morija, Basutoland. Here is his war record. From 
rank of Corporal, he passed through the French Training 
901 at Damascus into rank of Second Lieutenant of the Free 
ich Fighting Services. He took part in the Syrian war, “a 
t painful business,” and later was sent out to quell an Arab 
It in the Euphrates valley near the Turkish border. Here 
got his first decoration—the. Medaille du Levant. In Dec- 
er 1941 he went to Libya; fought at Halfaya Pass, and 
1 there on to Bir Hacheim for five months. Licut. Mabille 
“in charge of Pionecrs (Natives) their speciality being the 
aying of mines. At Bir Hacheim, in the daytime Licut, Mabille 
it in the anti-tank section, and at night was engaged in 
ing the passages which the enemy had de-wired during the 
; pushing the mines before him as he went. All under 
tant bombardment. Before Bir Hacheim Lieut. Mabille 
on patrol work and it was here that he got the “ Medaille 
Soloniale,” with the names “ Bir Hacheim” and “ Libye”’ 
ribed on the ribbon. For the work of mining under fire he 
mentioned in despatches, and received the Military Cross 
star. For the Syrian campaign he was awarded by the 
rian authorities the decoration “ Merite de la Syric.” Lieut. 
ille is at present convalescing in the Union after two years’ 
nce, after which he hopes to proceed northward again to 
rm his battalion of Equatorial Natives. 
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Mine Rescuers get Awards. : 

To rescue an entombed Native after a fall of hanging rock on 
No. 3 shaft of the Geldenhuis Deep last year, Mr. George Henry 
Delaney, a shift boss, assisted by others, worked for five hours 
with the “ talking” of the rock becoming increasingly violent, 
and the ever-present danger of a further fall of hanging trapping 
them in a position in which rescue would be difficult. ‘The 
bravery of Mr. Delaney and others concerned in the rescue 
operations was recognised recently, says anS.A.P.A. message, by 
the presentation of awards by the Chamber of Mines—in two 
cases the Department of Mines Certificate for Bravery, which 
is rarely awarded. There have been 19 previous awards of the 
certificate to Europeans and only one to a Native. The Depart- 
ment of Mines Certificate for Bravery was.awarded to Mr. Delaney 
and to a Native Johnson, the mine overseer’s boss boy, who, the 
citation says, did extraordinarily good work. 

* * / * 


An African Editor retires. 

We congratulate Mr. N. Luthuli who is retiring as Editor of 
Natal’s English-Zulu Weekly—IJl/anga lase Natal—after twenty- 
eight years’ faithful service to his people and South Africa. His 
articles and editorials, both in English and in Zulu, were written 
with understanding, simplicity, and fearlessness, but were at all 
times couched in language that was acceptable to the authorities. 
In the twenty-eight years he has been editor, the paper has grown 
considerably in size and in variety of articles and weekly 
topics, to meet the varying tastes of its many readers. His 
departure from this field of service will be regretted by many who 
have known his work ; none however, will grudge him the well- 
earned rest he is now going to. We look forward to occasional 
gems from his Versatile pen, even in retirement. 


‘* Africa’? Reappears. 
Africa, the journal of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, ceased publication in July, 1940. At 
that time it was intimated that the Institute was suspending 
activities “for the duration.” Owing, however, to the enthu- 
siasm of the Secretary-General, Sir Hanns Vischer, the Institute 
was able to keep its London office open and publish a quarterly 
Bulletin, Now the further surprising step of resuming the 
publication of Africa has been found possible. As we 
write there is before us the January, 1943, issue, in attenuated 
form, it is true, but in the familiar cover and with the old size of 
page. We are assured also that the Interim Committee respon- 
sible for the Institute is now, by the inclusion of nationals of the 
various governments residing in London, able to resume as far 
as circumstances permit the international status of the Institute. 
We rejoice in these developments and wish the Institute renewed 
success. 
* s * * * 
Ourselves and_Friends. 
he shortage of paper in South Africa remains serious and 
new Paper Control restrictions have made neccessary a further 
reduction in the size of the Outlook. To counterbalance this 
two pages of advertisements have been sacrificed and added to 
the Editor’s pages. A little more reading matter has also been 
crowded on to cach page so the loss to our Readers amounts to 
little. Our mailbag gives evidence that our circle of Readers is 
a very loyal one and also that many single copies of the Outlook 
circulate among many Readers to whom our familiar format is 
not only welcome but a useful guide to the eye. Although not 
today as substantial as our former selves we are glad that our 
friends have so far been spared the shock of seeing great changes 
in our appearance. 
% 
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‘*COUNCIL’S NATIVE STAFF STARVING ”’ 
LOE the above heading the Sunday Times of 14th March 
presented the following news item: ‘“‘ The East London 


Divisional Council’s large Native staff is facing starvation and 


all efforts to get mealies for men have so far failed. This was 
disclosed at Friday’s meeting of the Council. 

“Tt was stated that mealies which the Council had managed 
to secure for the men were immediately handed over by the men 
to their wives and families all of whom were starving. 

“The men themselves were going without food and unless 
further supplies of mealies could be obtained the men would be 
unable to do their work properly owing to starvation. 

“An account was given of the Council’s several attempts to 
get more mealies. The aid of the magistrate had been enlisted 
in appeals to the Mealie Control Board, but so far the efforts had 
not succeeded.” 

In out issue of September 1, 1939, we quoted from the Bloem- 
fontein Friend a letter from Messrs. Wessels and Nader which 
contained the words “In a country like South Africa with its 
periodical droughts and irregular rainfalls, where maize is a 
national food, the only possible way to solve this problem (of 
maize shortages) would be to have storage at different places in 
the Union where no maize is produced.” 

On March 28, 1947, a new Maize Control Scheme was gazet- 
ted, one of the clauses of which empowered the Mealie Board “ t 
create a reserve of mealies and mealie products as a precaution 
against drought or other unforeseen circumstances.” 

The Outlook of May 7, 1942, under the title “The Mealie 
Board’s Recent Record,” sid : “At the beginning of the present 
season, at a time when consumption of mealies was rising rapidly 

. . the Mealie Board set about the exportation of four million 
bags, and, before it was compelled by oncoming shortage to hold 
its hand, had already exported one and a quarter million bags.” 

Referring to the above-mentioned scheme of 28th March, 
1941, which was still in force, the Outlook continued: “ Since 
that date a drought has occurred, the effects of which-are going 
to be felt all through the coming season, but ners has been 
heard of any reserve having been created. On the ontrary, 
Board diminished the country’s store. . . by ee 

The Ouilock of November 2, 1942, contained the Ores 
“From many parts of the Union reports are appearing in 
Press of serious shortage of mealies among the African people... 
Tt will be remembered that early in the winter a statement was 

3 Mi * 
made on behalf of the Government that if pees maize would 
be imported from the Argentine. Has this been done? 
October is very early in the season for maize “shortage to be 
- experienced. If conditions are already serious, what will they 
be like in January and February ?” 

On January 22, 1943, the Minister of A griculture ae is also 
Food Controller) said in the House of Asse mbly that “ there 
was a possible shortage of from 4,000,000 to 5,000 000 1 bags (of 
maize) and no evident reduction in consumption. had 
immediately started to explore all cha oe for the importation 
of maize, and efforts were still being made to seeuré imports, but, 
partly because of the shortage of Mibine and partly because 
hardly any maize was obtainable on the continent a the 
Union had not been able to import ¢ any maize to speak ot.” ‘This 
time no mention was made of age from the A .tgentine, 

On January 15, 1943, exactly a week be sie the Minister’s 
statement just quoted, the Rand Daily Mail published the follow- 
ing report from the United Press Correspox So nt at Buenos 
Aites: “A 400 per cent increase in Argentine exports to South 
Africa last ycar, compared with the previous year, was revealed 
today with the pub lication of the totals for the first eleven months 
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A&A Ministry of Food Needed 


‘mealies, but the ships (Argentine) were there, and the hiri 


the _ 


when Argentine exports reached 60,765,000 pesos” 
£15,200,00) compared with 14,594,000 pesos in the p 
year. Commercial circles predict an even bigger incr’ 

year.’ The goods exported (largely textiles, drugs, gla: 
and fine leathers) were of course much more valuabl 


shipping space would have been a case of Government ha 
bid egainst the mercantile interests that were importing all 
things, Even if a very high price had had to be paid— 
mealies themselves were cheap—it would surely have bee 
merely justified but an imperative duty, as an emergency me 
to secure the people of this country against the threat of fam: 
There is no doubt that a correspondent, writing to the 
Daily Mail on 25th February, was expressing a widespr 
opinion when he said, ‘There would have been no seriou 
difficulty i in importing ‘wheat, maize and oats during last yee 
from the Argentine and elsewhere ; and the reason given by t 
Control Board —lack of shipping--is not very convincing. 
opinion is that it was the fear of opposition on the part of th t 
farmers which prevented the authorities from taking that step. | 
There is every reason to fear that the state of things brougl 
to light in the East London district is just what is happenai 
the people i in very many other places. | 
May we put forward a practical suggestion } ? It is that ow 
readers should make a point of asking all candidates at the fortht 
coming election if they will vote in favour of the abolition of thi 
system by which producers’ boards control the prices and thi 
imports of all the common and necessary foods, and the estalg 
lishment in their place of one strong authority, a Ministry «| 
Food, whose primary function it will ‘be to secure the peo e 
this country against ee and against food deficiency diseases 


Questions of the Times ) 


THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL AND STUDY 
MATERIAL 


ANOTHER token of the vitality of the Christian Council | ’ 
South Africa is found in its arranging to publish a seris 

of booklets with a view to supplying thoughtful Christian peop) 
with material for the study of questions relating to Christis 
reconstruction in South Africa. Last month saw the puane’ 

tion of the first four of the series. They are: 


No. 1. Christianity and Communism, by C. Edgar Wilkinsod 
6d. f 
No. 2. The Church’s Guide to Politics, by A. H. Murray ara 


M. Versveld. 6d. 


No. 3. Post War Reconstruction and Native Policy, ‘| 
Margaret Ballinger. 3d. 
No. 4. The Philosophical Basis of Christianity and Marx‘ 


Communism, by H. P. Junod. 3d. 
The varied nature of the booklets, the interest of their = 
tents, and the standing of the writers all combine to make the) 
admirable for the work of study groups as well as for nage 
reading. li) 

The Fort Hare Conference declared that the prevalent interedt ‘i 
in Communism, particularly in view of the spirit displayed |} 
the Russian peoples in the war, constituted a challenge to Chrigf 
tian people to study dispassionately and seriously that ideolo/s}. 
in its relation tothe truths of the revelation in Jesus Christ | 
which Christians stand fast. It is therefore fitting that the filly’ 
booklet should be Mr. Wilkinson’s Christianity and Communisav 
In three sections, under the headings (I) Have they anything |) 
common? (ID) Where they differ, and (III) Can they help 
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h other ? the author in a spirited manner contrasts some of 
chief features of Christianity and Communism, The book- 
we believe will have much appeal to the “ common man ”’ 
ng Christians and will help to clarify thought. A_biblio- 
‘Weraphy and study group questions add value to the publication. 

_ The Church's Guide ta Politics by Professor A. H. Murray and 
Dr. M. Versveld is.a more ambitious and less popular treatise. 
Wt aeals with the adaptation of the State to Christian ethics and 
pf the methods to be used to make the Christian ethic prevail in 
he community and the State. Professor Murray says that the 
eports from the Study Circles which preceded the Fort Hare 
Conference showed the need of information on matters of politi- 
alscience. On a final analysis the reports generally came down 
9 ardent expressions of goodwill which had only too obviously 
een frustrated by lack of relevant information, insight into and 
@xperience of contemporary political procedure. Again he 

declares that it is unfortunate that few works dealing with the 
relation of Church to State offer any description of the State to 
aid the Christian citizen in his participation in the life of the 
fState. It is in this situation that the authors seek to help. A 
Weharacteristic passage is, ‘‘ When the Church has succeeded in 
restoring a balanced outlook in society by its rejuvenation of 
liberalism and humanism the citizen will become fully conscious 
Hof his own nature and self-specification. Then it will be easy to 
explain and maintain that naturalism goes so far in explaining 

nan and society and that the rest belongs to another realm, and 
that this is really the important realm of experience. What is 
mneeded, after all, is a return to the realism which many medievals 
had and which we seem to have lost, the psychology of spiritual 
.’ The booklet is specially suitable for university groups, 
ministers’ fraternals and similar bodies. 


: 


‘tthe text of an address delivered before the South African Asso- 
‘ciation for the Advancement of Science. It sketches in bold 
outline some of the more glaring disabilities from which the 
)African suffers, and then gives briefly some of the lines along 
wwhich he should receive positive encouragement and assistance 


Justice Itself 


/ CASE 1. FATAL ASSAULT. BOYS SENTENCED 
i TO CANING : 

66 1 Rae European youths, aged 17 and 15, were sentenced to 
ten cuts each with a light cane in the Pretoria Juvenile 
Court today for culpable homicide. They were originally 
committed for trial on a charge of murder, but the case was 
‘remitted by theAttorney-General to the magistrate, with increased 
jurisdiction, as a charge of culpable homicide. 

“Evidence was given that on December 13, at Mountain View, 
“Pretoria district, the two boys invited some friends to help them 
hit passing Natives. They hid behind a bush, and when a 
Native approached on a bicycle they knocked him off it by 
' striking him on the face, and hit him ten times with a knobkerrie 
las he lay on the ground. He offered no resistance. When the 
Native was found later, he was dead.” 

Star, 21st January, 1943. 


\ CASE 2. YOUNG SOLDIER SENTENCED TO 
la TEN CUTS : 

_“ A European soldier, aged 18, was sentenced to 10 cuts with a 

light cane in the Juvenile Court yesterday for assault on a Native 
watchman. He was found guilty of culpable homicide. 
_ “Tt was stated in the evidence that the accused assaulted the 
Native outside a jeweller’s shop in Pretoria on the night of 
September 18. He and two friends passed the Native and one 
of them kicked his stool from underneath him and struck him. 
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to progress and advance. Mrs. Ballinger pleads for the complete 
reversal of our established policy and practice not only to allow 
but to encourage African development in all directions. “ Stated 
thus baldly, it sounds revolutionary. Actually it is not as revo- 
lutionary as it sounds, except in mental attitude. Already we 
are travelling along this road slowly and somewhat painfully and 
grudgingly but none the less surely. Already a good deal of 
this revolution is actually in progress.” Such developments, 
however, do not represent any conscious or intentional change 
in the accepted line of policy. They are mere accommodations 
to experience. The weakness of our not facing the ultimate 


. necessity for a conscious change in outlook and objective is that 


what is conceded tends to lack direction and to lack generosity. 
The pamphlet displays all the clarity of thought, fulness of 
knowledge and dignity of utterance for which Mrs. Ballinger 
has become noted. 

The Rev. H. P. Junod has gained a reputation for critical and 
independent thinking, and so a booklet from his’ pen on the 
Philosophical Basis of Marxist Communism and Christianity is 
sure of a welcome in many quarters. The publication is marked 
by the warmth, the apposite illustration and the telling phrase 
that those who have heard M. Junod speak associate with him. 
His Continental origin and training have given him familiarity 
with literary sources not so well known to British readers. He 
deals very faithfully with the Communist idea that religious 
thought is purely and simply a projection of the human self into 
an unreal sphere of dreams. He is equally faithful with the 
complete ignorance of Communism with the word sin. At the 
same time he is generous in his acknowledgment of the achieve- 
ments of Communism—indeed we would say that his generosity 
has led him to see a kinship between Communism and Chris- 
tianity that in reality does not exist, since Communism is not 
and can never be a religion in the true sense. 

The four booklets are wonderful value for the small sum of 
1/6d. Orders should be sent to: The Hon. Secretary, Chris- 
tian Council of South Africa, Lovedale, C.P. or the Lovedale 
Press, R.H.W.S. 


in the Scales 


‘“C.P.S. officials intervened and left after they had restored 
order. The accused returned to the shop and attacked the 
Native by hitting him on the head with his fist and jumping on 
his stomach. The Native died on the way to hospital. 

“This was the third case of assault on Natives tried in the 
Juvenile Court within the last three days.” 

Mail. 


PUBLIC COMMENT 

Letters to the Press and leaders in both the great Johannes- 
burg newspapers and in papers published elsewhere contained 
sharp comments upon the lenience of these sentences in view of 
the unprovoked and excessively brutal character of the assaults. 
The question that was in everyone’s mind, European and 
African, was put bluntly in a letter to the Mail by Mr. Charles 
D. Don, late Editor of the Star. The magistrate who tried the 
cases had subsequently made a public statement. Mr. Don 
wrote : 

“The magistrate’s explanation was that both cases of culpable 
homicide, the one committed by youths of 17 and 15, and the 
other by the young soldier, were remitted by the Attorney- 
General ; that a Juvenile Court ‘ could not send first offenders 
and young people to gaol,’ and that on inquiry he considered a 
reformatory would not be an appropriate place for the accused— 
a reformatory being ‘ for the purpose of dealing with delinquents 
with a poor background,’ whereas the Court ‘ was satisfied that 
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there were no unsatisfactory home conditions or lack of control 
relative to the accused themselves which merited reformative or 
hostel treatment.’ 


“Presumably this means that the accused came from respect-- 


able homes, and, if such is the case, their conduct was surely all 
the more culpable. The magistrate, however, came to the con- 
clusion that the only alternative left to him was to order cuts 
with a light cane . . . I have only one question to ask: If two 
Europeans had been similarly assaulted by poem European 
civilians or soldiers, would a sentence of ten strokes with a light 
cane have been considered ‘ appropriate’ ?’ 


CONSIDER THE CASES 


In Case 1 the knobkerrie was taken to the scene with the 
deliberate intention of committing the assault. The crime, in 
other words, was premeditated and planned. There was no 
intention to kill but there was the intention to do grievous bodily 
harm. 

In both cases equally, there was no quarrel, no resistance even ; 
the attacks were entirely unprovoked, and the violence was 
repeated again and again. It is not surprising that death 
followed : it would have been surprising if it had not. 

The magistrate in his statement, referring to Case 1, isreported 
(? correctly) to have said “‘ the medical evidence was that death 
was due to a fall from a bicycle, and the youths could not have 
foreseen this.” The argument appears to be that it was the fall 
from the bicycle that was the cause of death and not the blows 
with the knobkerrie. But it was not just ‘“‘a fall.” The man 
was knocked off his bicycle by a sudden unexpected blow on the 
face. A fall from a bicycle usually takes place forwards, and 
the person has at least a chance to throw his arms forward to 
save his head. But a man thrown backwards by unexpected 
violence from the front has no chance to guard himself. More- 
over it is clear that, while a following blow to a moving body has 
its force diminished by the body’s movement, an opposing blow 
has its force heightened by that movement, and further, if a 
person’s head is jerked suddenly backwards while his body con- 
tinues its movement forward, the neck is liable to be broken. 
Was medical evidence called as to whether the injury which 
caused the death might have been due to the blow itself ? Apart 
from these possibilities, however, if the fall caused the death, is 
it not the fact that the blow on the face caused the fall, and 
therefore caused the death? And one would think that no 
person in his senses could have ‘‘ foreseen’ anything else than 
at the very least some serious injury to result from a blow so 
delivered. Is it not the case that an accused is in law deemed to 
intend the probable or reasonable consequences of his unlawful act ? 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT 


To the ordinary man the sentences in these cases have been 
entirely inexplicable. A little enquiry, however, brings to 
light a situation in law which affords some explanation. 

In this country an offender until his nineteenth birthday 
must he tried in a Children’s Court, with the public excluded 
and with the minimum of formality. His name must not be 
mentioned in any public report of the case, so that his future may 
not be jeopardised by people knowing what he has done. Res- 
ponsibility for criminal conduct, however, begins at the age of 14. 

The magistrate is reported ( (by Mr. Don in his letter) to have 
said that a Juvenile Court “‘ could not send first offenders and 
young people to gaol.” If that is so, then the magistrate was 
shut up to the choice of cuts or removal to a reformatory or 
other recognised place for dealing with delinquent children. 
The magistrate, after enquiry, was satisfied that “ there was no 
unsatisfactory home conditions or lack of control,” which, 
this connection, can only mean that in these homes the bays 
were not allowed to behave rudely to Natives, and that the 
parents’ own conduct was an example to the boys i in the matter. 


- Way.’ 
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Coming from good homes, however, the boys’ behaviour, a 
Mr. Don remarks, “ was all the more culpable.” a 

One cannot get away from Mr. Don’s question. It is in the 
mind of every thinking person, European or African. And vl 
a very serious matter that, in cases of this sort, judgment sho 
even look like a decision based on colour. 


THE MOTIVES IN THESE CASES 


Why did the boys do what they did ? 
In Case 1 the youths “ suggested to friends that they should 
hide along the road . . . and beat up Natives who passed that 
They were, in ‘short, White hooligans, modelling them 
selves upon the Amalaita. And their ages? Fifteen to eight 
are the years when life’s ideals are formed, the age of decision. 
But why did the assailant go on striking with his knobkerri 
the motionless, or more probably twitching, figure at his feet 
Such conduct is difficult to account for. The only explanatio 
that occurs to the writer is that the youth, by some mental auto 
matism, applied to the prostrate man the treatment he may 
have been accustomed to apply to an ox in a wagon team that 
lay down and obstinately refused to get up and pull. The whold 
incident was cowardly in the extreme, yet the boys thought they 
were doing something fine. : 
In Case 2, kicking the stool from under the Native watchma h 
and striking him was a piece of gratuitous insolence. But why) 
after the C.P.S. men had stopped them and “ restored order, ’, 
did the young soldier return to the shop, attack the Native by 
hitting him on the head with his fist, and then, having him down: 
jump on his stomach? ‘The explanation becomes clearer from’ 
the bit of further evidence supplied by Mr. Don that there wa’ 
‘a large crowd of European civilians who, so far from preventil 
ing a young soldier from fatally assaulting an unoffending Native} 
encouraged him to ‘carry on.’”’ The young soldier seems t+ 
have felt that he had been humiliated by the C.P.S. men and havi 
‘Jost face,” and that he must shew all those people that he was ¢ 
lad of spirit, a young blood. When he jumped on his helpless 
victim’s stomach, with his heavy military boots, is it believabli 
that he, at the age of eighteen—even if he was, as the Pretoriy| 
News says “‘ unde? the influence ’’—is it to be believed. that hy 
did not know that he was inflicting grievous personal injury ? 
Both of these cases were bad cases of culpable home" 
bordering closely, one would think, upon murder. 


A RESPECTFUL SUGGESTION 
Our suggestion would be that every case, without exceptioi'} 
whether it concerns juveniles or adults, involving the two racesh 
in which in any manner death is caused on either side, should Fi 
tried by a higher court, consisting of a judge and assessors, ari 
that in every case the graver charge should be put forward in thi} 
first instance, that of murder, the charge being reduced to culy } 
able homicide as the trial proceeds, if the evidence is found 7; 
justify such a course. This would involve (1) the discontinw 
ance by the Attorney-General of the present practice of fri) 
reducing the charge from murder to culpable homicide and thei? 
referring the case back to the lower courts with increased juris} 
diction and (2) a direction from the Attorney-General that thal 
case is to be tried without ajury. The Attorney- -General alreag! D 
possesses the authority to give such a direction. Experience hii}! 
shown that the practice of referring such cases back 
magistrates’ courts has grave disadvantages. For one thing, |) 
cheapens human life. For another, it throws too heavy — 
burden upon the lower courts, a burden they were not designd 
or equipped to carry. The additional trouble and expen! 
involved in the course we are venturing to put forward, woul} 
we submit, be amply repaid (1) by the deterrent effect it wou!) 
have upon reckless conduct, and (2) by the increased confiden! 
it would engender in the minds of those many Europeans wit) 
are perturbed by the inadequate, at times even ludicrous!) 


| i 


ad quate, sentences imposed under the present system, and, 
ore important still, in the minds of the African people, who 
ald begin to feel that at last their lives were receiving from 
> law the protection which is their due. 


1 these matters English law is more cautious. In England 


Last night I finished Grey Eminence by Aldous Huxley ; I had 
fen reading it, slowly and painfully, for the third time. 

4 is a strange, disturbing, « challenging book. It is strange, 
ming from the pen of a grandson of 'T. H. Huxley; from 
e author of Point Counter Point, Brave New World and other 
jrical works steeped in the negative philosophy with which 


a 


is name has in the past been associated. And perhaps the 


Bad to wait a long time before I ald get a copy ata public 
brary so great was the demand for it. 

It certainly is disturbing too. [f he is right, ia the 
ndamental view of life and attitude towards God of most of 
s, of all—with a possible exception of one or two—whom I| 
ave ever known, are hopelessly false, indeed, sinful. It is 

Challenge, too, to those who are equipped to meet it, to 
rove him w rong. 

S Grey Eminence was the title by which “ anecdotal history” has 

ways referred to Frangois Leclerc du Tremblay, who, when he 
yecame a Capuchin monk, was known as Father Joseph of 
aris. Born in 1577, from his infancy he showed a most 
emarkable intellectual precosity and a religious imagination to 
@which in its sensitiveness and depth it would be difficult to 

Wind a parallel. At the age of four he holds the serious attention 
pf a dinner party at his father’s house while he tells them 
he story of the Passion which he had just heard from one of 
e servants. “He tells of the scourging, the crown of thorns. 
As‘he describes the crucifixion, his voice trembles and, all at 


child is father of the man. 
1e story of his Saviour’s death, was destined to become a co- 
founder and, for many years, the guardian and spiritual director 
of a new reformed order of nuns, the Calvarians, whose principal 
devotion was to be directed to the suffering mother at the foot 
of the cross. He was also destined to become a statesman, ab- 
‘sorbed in the most dangerous kind of power politics and, to all 
‘appearance, indifferent to the appalling suffering for which his 
ipolicy was responsible. The child in tears for Jesus, the grown 
man meditating himself and teaching others to meditate upon 
‘the sufferings endured on Calvary—were these the father and 
‘brother of Richelieu’s collaborator, of the man who did every- 
‘thing in his power to prolong the Thirty Years’ War?” To 
answer this question, is the aim, the motif, of the book. 
- But Aldous Huxley does more than trace the spiritual 
history of the Capuchin monk turned statesman. He gives one 
the result of his studies in mysticism, mysticism which he regards 
28. the one hope of a lost world. “ In all that concerned his 
personal religion, Father Joseph remained.to the end of his 
life the faithful disciple of Benet of Canfield. If we would 
understand the pupil we must familiarize ourselves with the 
teaching of his master. But in order properly to evaluate 
these teachings, we must first know something about the 
mystical tradition on which they are based and from which they 
enifcantly diverge.” 

And follows an account of mysticism from its first appearance 
in the Upanishads—" ultimate reality is at once transcendent 
and immanent ”’—then among the early Buddhists, whose 
concern was not about the nature of ultimate reality but “with 


systems ” 


This tiny boy, grief-stricken by 


— 
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“The Juvenile Court can try all summary offences committed 
by children and young persons (under 17, not 19) and also all 
indictable offences except homicide.” (Penal Reform in England, 


1940, p. 95). 
N.M. 


Canst thou by searching find out God? 


the immediate experience, which, because of its consequences 
for life, came to be known as ‘ liberation ? or ‘ enlightenment.’ ” 

With the advent of Christianity sue metaphysical system 
derived from several Already existing and mutually incompatible 
was. accepted. ‘Jesus. seems to have taken for 
granted the existence of the personal deity of the Old Testament ; 
but at the same time he seems to have used a purely mystical 
approach to the Kingdom of God which he actually experienced 
within his soul.” Its development is traced up to the publication 
of a little book that is “ one of the finest flowers of mediaeval 
mystical literature’? composed by an anonymous English author 
of the fourteenth century. Its title is The Cloud of Unknowing 
of which the central doctrine is ‘‘ the impenetrable mystery of 
God’s otherness.”’ “‘ Ultimate reality cannot be understood 
except intuitively, through an act of the will and the affections.”’ 
According to its author ‘‘the art of achieving mystical union 
with God is necessary, not merely for a few, but for all...... 
the command ‘to be perfect even as your Father in Heaven 
is perfect’ is incumbent upon every man and woman.” Huxley 
summarises in considerable detail the teaching of this manual 
of contemplation, these instructions in training oneself “in 
abstraction from all creatures, above all, his own feelings, wishes, 
memories and thoughts ” because he believes that Father Benet— 
who founded the school of mysticism to which Father Joseph 
and all modern Catholic mystics adhere—followed its teaching 
in all but one point, and that it was in this sole deviation 
from the traditional mysticism taught in The Cloud of Unknowing 
that he made a fundamental error, the consequences of which, 
apart from the irreparable harm it did to his disciple, Father 
Joseph, have been ‘‘profound, far-reaching and mainly 
disastrous”’ for “‘from the end of the seventeenth century to 
the end of the nineteenth, mysticism practically disappeared 
out of the Catholic Church.’’ In place of what Huxley calls 
the “‘theocentric mysticism’’ of The Cloud of Unknowing— 
“that adoration should beat upon the imageless cloud which 
envelops the Godhead,’’—was substituted ‘“‘‘adherence ’ and. 
finally ‘servitude’ to Christ and even to the Virgin.” 

Huxley continues: “‘ By the end of the seventeenth century, 
mysticism has lost its old significance in Christianity and is more 
than half dead. Well, what of it ? it may be asked. Why 
shouldn’t it die ? What use is it when it’s alive ? The answer 
to these questions is that where there is no vision the people 
perish; and that if those who are the salt of the earth lose 
their savour, there is nothing to keep that earth disinfectede 
nothing to prevent it from falling into complete decay., 
Mystics are channels through which a little knowledge of reality 
filters down into our human universe of ignorance and illusion. 
A totally unmystical world would be a world totally blind and 
insane. From the beginning of the eighteenth century onwards, 
the sources of mystical knowledge have been steadily diminishing 
in number all over the planet. We are dangerously far advanced 
into the darkness.” (p. 82 ) 

How Father Joseph, the mystic, the founder and spiritual 
director of the strictest order of contemplatives, acting, as he 
believed, in accordance with the will of God, spent his active 

1“ Father Joseph was diverted from the road of mystical perfection 


by the temptation to do what seemed to be his duty, to accomplish 
what was apparently the external will of God.” p. 133. 
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life in furthering the ambitions and power of France until he 
became the most hated man in Europe ; how he gradually ‘‘ came 
to be possessed, in spite of his daily practice of mental prayer, 
by a sense of bitterness and frustration” until “he had the 
dreadful certainty that God had moved away from him ”—all 
this is set out in terrible detail in Grey Eminence. 

The incident related in the last paragraph of al! in this 
history is almost unbearable. ‘Father Joseph’s body was 
buried in the church of the Capuchins, in a grave, near. the 
steps of the altar next to that of the great gentleman-friar who 
had received him into the Order, Ange de Joyeuse. 

“A few days after the funeral, all Paris was chuckling over 
the exploit of an anonymous practical joker, On the slab which 
covered what remained of the man who had once heen called 
the perfect Capuchin, an unknown hand had chalked this distich : 

Passant, n’est-ce pas chose étrange 2 


Quw’un démon soit prés d’un ange ?” 
* 


What does it all mean? Is it just so much nonsense to be 


2 Passer-by, isn’t it a strange thing that a demon should be next 
to an angel. 


The Beerhall 


HE Native Affairs Commission, given the task of investigat- 
ing the usefulness or otherwise of the beer halls established 
‘in recent years by so many municipalities, have now issued 
their report. This record bears testimony to a great deal of 
diligent research and a manifest desire to find out the real truth, 
amid a mass of conflicting evidence. Certain of the recom- 
mendations are along the line of reform. For example: “ The 
capital cost of development of recreation grounds and children’s 
playgrounds for use by Natives should be shouldered by the 
urban community as a whole.” “... the stimulation of Coun- 
cil’s interest in Native affairs by some form of direct representa- 
tion of Natives on Municipal Councils ;”’ “ All beerhall profits 
to be allocated to services connected with social welfare.’ Other 
recommendations may be more open to criticism. Without 
going into these in detail, let us look rather at the general drift of 
the Commission’s proposals. 
The Commission’s conclusions revolve round two central 


ideas, (1) that “one of the principles underlying the original _ 


establishment of beerhalls was to enable Natives to enjoy tribal 
social amenities in urban areas,” and (2) that ‘In providing an 
hygienic and pure beverage under conditions of control, beer- 
halls are fulfilling a necessary and useful function.” 

Now, our recoJlection is that when the beerhall idea was first 
put forward (at Durban) the great argument in its favour was 
that the competition of the beerhall would eliminate those haunts 
of evil where skokiaan and other concoctions were sold. This 
was the main point still in dispute when this present commission 
was appointed. Many people, both Europeans and Africans, 
held that the beer halls, instead of diminishing the amount of 
illicit liquor sclling were to a large extent merely adding their 
quota—a big quota too; the Commission quotes Durban in their 
latest year as making a clear profit of £51,538 on the municipal 
beer business, and Johannesburg of £62,547—to the total 
amount of drink sold and to the further impoverishment of the 
buyers, mostly labourers with sub-economic wages. The 
Head of the Johannesburg Native Affairs Department, however, 
insisted (his Report 1939-40, p. 3) that “ The beerhalls are giving 
a healthy and wholesome outlet to thousands of male Natives. 
Many of these men previously frequented liquor dens amidst 
surroundings of vice and filth.” Such authoritative evidence is 
not lightly to be disregarded. The Commission, however, 
finds itself obliged to conclude that “ beerhalls have had very 
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regarded as most sane people regard the lectures and oa 
of our modern astrologers ? Or is it true that God the Unknoy 
able demands our absorption in the contemplation of Him to th 
exclusion of all human emotion? We love the scent, the feel, th 
sight of flowers; the flight, the song of birds; little as we may 
understand them, we love to hear good music, to see go0@ 
pictures. Beauty in every form, the beauty of hills and valleys 
and trees, of the sea, the sky ; the beauty of the human form 
the beauty of skilled workmanship, of trivial acts well a 
formed, of happy homes and loyal friendships, of deeds 0 
bravery, of lives of fortitude, appeals to us. Friends, children 
wife or husband possess our hearts’ deepest longing and io 
Must we renounce all these to gain divine life? “ Purity oj 
intention in action produces a dying away of passions ang 
affections directed towards mundane objects, the dying away 
of passions and affections produces tranquillity of mind whic 
in turn produces the inward silence in which the sou! can begis 
to experience the immanent divinity.” 

If this is so, like the young man in the Gospel, I must g¢« 
away sorrowful, for I have great possessions. 


x 
<i. 


Commission 


little, if any, effect on the suppression of illicit Native concoc) 
tions,” and, referring to the alleged association of prostituter 
with the illicit dens, they add “The fact must be recognizeid 
that, in the enforced celibacy of the urban Native worker is to bik 
found one of the main causes of the successful survival, ana 
opposition to beerhalls, of the shebeen.” Yet there are peop! 
in responsible positions—including the Native Affairs Commisi 
sion itself (Report 1939-40, where the system is expounded a 
being both the application of “‘our Native policy”? and “th: 
essence of our trusteeship,’ and, incidentally of course, a 
providing the labour “‘ essential for Eurepean agriculture as fo! 
mining ”)—who recommend the extension of the divided famil | 
system, the family in the reserve, the man in the town or on th} 
farm. This unnatural, and, especially as regards the wome: 
and children, cruel system, is one of the chief causes of th) 
alarming spread of venereal disease. 
To increase the competitive pull of the beerhall against tha 
shebeen the Commission recommends (1) “the compulsor! 
medical examination of all females associated with, or in thij 
employ of, shebeen keepers . These females should b: 
detained in custody pending such examination,’ and (2) thi! 
addition of amenities to the beerhalls, such as “‘ lawns, or bee’ 
gardens with due regard to climatic extremes ; bright illuminatiow 
at night, and facilities for entertainment in the form of indooy 
games, relay of gramophone records through amplifiers, com: 
certs and dances.” 
THE BEERHALL AS SOCIAL CENTRE. 
“In the large urban areas, wherever numbers of unattachel 
Natives are housed, there is, in the opinion of the Commission, 
a vital need for social centres. In the present state of Nativi! 
transition this great want can best be supplied by the institutio’# 
that most readily creates the atmosphere associated at home wit! 
the hospitable conventions and socialities of the beer pot.’ 
Then, somewhat curiously, the Commission goes on “ Havinit 
attracted the customer, whether he be anew arrivalor establishe|l 
resident, it is of paramount importance that the supply an/ 
consumption of beer should become a secondary consideratio}: 
... by the provision of counter-attractions.” | 
The whole subject with which this report deals has so ma 
complicating factors that one hesitates to press any view dogma? 
tically. Yet there are certain aspects of the subject whic 
aithough the Commission certainly, or most probably, receive/t 
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e upon them, have had little or no notice given them in 
report, or, if mentioned, have not been given the attention 
' deserve. 

or example, location officials are quite clear about it that, in 
aps nine cases out of ten, location families simply cannot 
ye out on the man’s wage alone. In an effort to make ends 
t, one lot of women—those admittedly with the most con- 
nce—labour hard in the city as washerwomen or the like, 
for small wages, and come home tired in the evenings to 
out the cooking of the evening meal, wondering what the 
ren have been after all the day ; the other lot—more familiar 
eir country homes with “the hospitable conventions and 
ties of the beer pot” than with laundry work—stay com- 
bly at home and make illicit liquor, and become prosperous, 
buying cars. Surely the contention that the small wage 
ould be rectified contains more than the ‘“‘ modicum of truth ”’ 
wt the Commission allows it. 

The idea that the beerhall is the natural social centre of the 
ire African population in a town ignores the existence of the 
st class of people in all these centres, those who as Christians 
[ not associate themselves with beer drinking. These are 
most reliable workers in every town and city, the men upon 
shopkeepers and other employers can most certainly 


MHURSDAY, December 10, was a beautiful day without a 
* cloud in the sky and many people gathered at Livingstonia 
be present for the inauguration of the new College Buildings 
the Overtoun Institution. Though they were slightly 
maged by the earthquake in October, which shook so many 
of the North, the serious damage has been repaired and the 
uildings are able to be put fully to their intended use. 

‘The main Hall, probably the largest in Nyasaland, was filled 
ith the staff and pupils of the Institution, the local Native 
uthorities and Village Headmen and people. 

Owing to the petrol shortage visitors from a distance could 
-attend but the Governor’s party included the Provincial 
Pommissioner (Mr. J. M. Ellis), and the District Commissioner 
~ Mzimba (Mr. H. C. Foulger). 

Promptly at 10 o’clock the Governor approached the building 
[on alighting from his car inspected the Guard of Honour 
sisting of the first Livingstonia Girl Guides under Guiders 
ampbell and Gall and the first Livingstonia Scouts under 
‘coutmaster Campbell. The Governor’s party then entered 
building and took their seats under the old mission flag 
own on the Jlala in 1875 and now again associated with Dr. 
laws by covering the plaque which has been put up by African 
ends in his memory. The Hundredth Psalm was sung, the 
ame Psalm that Dr. Laws and the pioneers sung on entering 
Z ike Nyasa, and, after prayer, and the reading of “‘ Let us now 
iraise famous men ”’ from the Apocrypha and the singing of the 
‘chool hymn, the Principal, Rev. W. C. Galbraith welcomed the 
overnor, saying : 

“Your Excellency, we are very pleased indeed to welcome 
here in the North so early in your goveinorship. It is so 
to think that once one bas covered the country from Port 
erald to Lilongwe that one knows Nyasaland but that is only 
Southern haif : the Northern half from Dowa to the Songwe 
often forgotten at Zomba that the vast majority of Govern- 
t officials never see us here. ‘That may have its advantages 
it certainly means that we are not too troubled by visitors 
ess they really want to see us—we get peace to go on with 
job. To you, however, is entrusted the destiny of all 
yasaland at this juncture : you have advantages over many of 
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depend, and they are numerous enough to be taken into account. 
At Port Flizabeth, half the location of New Brighton is allotted 
to such people, and is ‘‘dry,.”’ Moreover, if the Bantu in this 
country have a future at all, it is gafe to say that that future will 
not be centred on the beer pot, whatever the past has been. 
Our point is that municipalities, together with employers, should 
work towards a future of self-respecting African citizens and 
should provide centres for social purposes of a different type 
from the beer hall. Coffee-houses and tea-rooms and milk- 
bars, like those of which Europeans make so extensive a use, 
would bé much more helpful to the African than any amount of 
amenities centred upon beer drinking. Coffee and tea are brain 
stimulants : alcohol in any and every form has a paralysing action 
upon the brain. As for the health-protecting “vitamin B 
complex” in kafir beer, there is plenty of that in ordinary, 
whole-meal standard bread, and would be also in home-made 
bread, made with standard meal, if misguided housewives did 
not sift the meal and throw the precious vitamins away! And 
today in thousands of war factories in Britain and America, 
where work requiring both strength and accuracy is being done, 
the workers have discarded beer in favour of regular milk rations, 
to the great benefit both of the work and of the workers’ health. 
N.M. 


Nyasaland’s Governor at Livingstonia 
3 OPENING OF NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


your predecessois in that you start with a foundation knowledge 
of this land on which you can build from your wide experience 
in other African Colonies. Yet I feel sure that you will better 
understand our problems and be more able to give attention to 
our difficulties after you have seen us and seen the North with 
your own eyes. 

“T need not remind you, Sir, that the Livingstonia Mission 
has rendered continuous service to this land for sixty-seven years 
and is the senior body in Nyasaland. But, though our age is 
considerable, we would like to claim that we are ever renewing 
our youth, ever recasting our methods, ever attempting to plan 
new tactics, but. ever striving after our original aim—the build- 
ing up of an educated Christian community in this land and the 
establishing of a self-supporting and self-propagating African 
Church. 

“From that first steaming out into the Lake on the 12th of 
October, 1875 when this flag here flew at the masthead of the 
Mission steamer lula, first at Cape-Maclear, then at Bandawe 
and finaily here at Livingstonia, Dr. Laws always put great 
emphasis on education and the eventual founding of this Institu- 
tion in 1894 was the result of much preparation. 

“Temporary buildings, built at first of wattle and daub and 
then of brick, housed our first efforts here but Dr. Laws early 
set out on a programme of permanent buildings. The Office 
and Store, Technical Block, Hospital, Homestead, and many 
staff houses were built before the last war. In 1916 the church 
was commenced, but its slow building has been even ‘slower 
than intended and only the Chapel is completed. Then on the 
day of Jubilee, 12th October, 1925, the foundation stone of this 
College was laid end work has proceeded on it till we now have 
one of the finest educational buildings in Central Africa. All 
these have been built through the generosity of Christian people 
in Scotland and we give thanks for all who have given and for all 
who still give so generously that this great work may be carried 
on. We thank too all those who planned and built this College - 
many are not able to be with us today. a 

“Though, after fifty-two years in Africa, Dr. Laws retired in 
1927, his policy was carried forward by Principal Young, who in 


his regrettably short tenure of office not only made many improve- 
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ments at Livingstonia but also did much for the general good of 
Nyasaland. Today we are endeavouring to meet the needs of 
this part of Central Africa on as wide a basis as possible. We 
train boys and girls-in the lower stages as do all our schools, 
assisted and unassisted, in the Livingstonia Mission area. We 
have a station school as on the other Nyasaland stations: we 
train teachers, ministers, medicals, carpenters, builders, 
engineers, clerks, nurses and agriculturalists and have also had 
courses for telegraphists and for African chiefs. We are trying 
to give all students that agricultural bias which is so necessary in 
this land, so that the heritage of our people shall not be eroded 
away. In spite of mass emigration, in spite of an almost com- 
plete absence of economic production, we can claim that this 
Institution as the crown of the work of the Livingstonia Mission 
is building up an educated Christian community and has estab- 


lished a Church, self-supporting and self-propagating, though 
not yet so vigorous or so truly Christian as it ought to be. 
“The Church of Central Africa Presbyterian, with a 


membership of 100,000 and a Christian community of 250,000, 
has begun to tackle the great needs that lie in the world of the 
spirit. It is because this was the vision of Robert Laws and the 
inauguration of this building marks another milestone in the 
completion of his plans that we ask you to unveil this plaque to 
his memory as a fitting mark of the completion in all but a few 
details of this college for which he so planned and laboured.” 

The Principal then called the Rev. I. C. Khunga to speak on 
behalf of the subscribers to the plaque, and he did so as follows : 

““Your Excellency, on behalf of the Committee which was 
formed at Livingstonia early in 1935,I wish to hand over this 
memorial of the Rev. Dr. Robert Laws. 

“One might be rather surprised that Africans had been eager 
for a memorial to a European who came to Africa as a foreigner 
from beyond the seas; I am sure the question answers itself 
without Africans troubling to say one thing after another. This 
place speaks, and is a very real memorial which will cause genera- 
tion after generation to know Dr. Laws and learn what kind of 
person he was. 

“We Tumbuka people, among ge he settled, owe him a 
great debt for his services and for all his strength which he buried 
in this land through serving us. However, we call our brothers 
to realise together with us the debts we owe, Heaney: the ‘Tonga, 
the Ngoni, the mkonde; the Wemba, the Wiza, the I Tnamwanga, 
the Chewa, and all the other tribes in Nyas aland ; each one of 
these tribes owes a very great deal to Dr. Laws. He brought to 
us the wonderful message which is the gospel of Salvation. He 
brought to us Education which in the oe will enable us to 
std beside other nations which are already educated and 
civilised. Thus, because of these thin nes, Dr. Laws spent his 
strength, even his life, in Africa for Africans, and only went home 
to die and be buried there. His spirit is still here.’ 

H. E. the Governor of Nyasaland, then said: 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen: First of all I have to thank Mr. 
Galbraith for his kindly words of welcome on the occasion of 
my first visit to Livingstonia and next I want to say that I feel it 
a great honour to be asked to perform the — of unveiling 
this memorial to Doctor Robert Laws of Livingstonia. It has 
been well said that the history of Bes as is the history of 
Livingstonia and to that I would add that the history of Living- 
stonia is the history of Dr. Laws. 

“It is sixty-seven years since Dr. Laws laid the foundations 
of his Mission work, first at Cape Maclear on Lake Nyasa, then 
at Bandawe, and finally here at Livingstonia. Such a period of 
time may not be considered long in other lands, but it is a very 
long time in Africa. The year of 1875, when Dr. Laws landed- 
on the shores cf Lake Rigeea, saw the birth of a new era for 
Nyasaland which has had its reflection in the spread of Chris- 
tianity and education throughout East and Central Africa. 
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Through the foresight and energy ast that great man the Livy 
stonia Mission has been the means of perfecting a system ¢ 
education that has produced many trained Africans for th 
Church, as teachers and for the public services ; as well ¢ 

highly skilled craftsmen in various trades, In East Africa a 
in South Africa I have met many people from Nyasaland wh 
received their training here and who gratefully acknowledge | 
indebtedness to Dr. Laws. 

“ Thad the great privilege of meeting Doctor Laws during tht 
early days of my service in Nyasaland when I was filling a ver 
junior post in the Secretariat and, like everyone who has met th 
great man, I formed a great admiration for him. Later I agar 
came into contact with him while I was stationed in the Karong) 
district with the troops. He and the Livingstonia Missio. 
showed many kindnesses to the troops during the period of the 
stay at Karonga. 

“As the Reverend Mr. Isaac Khunga has said, the spirit «| 
Dr. Laws is still here and his work goes on through those hi 
taught and loved and those others who, inspired by his example 
have come to Africa to work for the cause of Christianity. 

‘Before I unveil this plaque which has been subscribed for bj 
African people associated with Dr. Laws and with the Living 
stonia Mission, I should like to congratulate the memori 
Committee on the choice of a plaque rather than a more elabaj 
rate statue. It is fitting also that this memorial should be veile|| 
by the very flag which Dr. Laws flew on his ship I/ala when h 
made his first voyage on Lake Nyasa.” 

His Excellency then pulled the flag aside, unveiling the sia 
and said :—‘ Yo the glory of God. and in memory of Dr, Law 
I now unveil this plaque.” He then read the inscription, ~ I'| 
memory of Rev. Robert Laws, C.M.G.,-D.D., L.L.D., M.D 
Founder and First Principa! of this Institution, 1894-1927.” | 

After a prayer of dedication one of the Girl Guides presente?! 
the Governor with a small inlaid box made in the Carpentrt} 
Department as a\memento of the occasion. The proceeding: 
were brought to a close by the singing of the National Anther 
and the raising of three hearty cheers for the Governor. 

The Governor thereafter inspected the buildings, visiting thy 
Laboratory, the Museum, the Library and all the classroom 
where he met the pupils in their classes. Finally he met th: 
Native Authorities, Chiefs and Village Headmen. During bi 
visit the Governor also visited the Chapel, the Hospital, t ii 
Technical Workshops, the Homestead and the irrigation an: i 
anti-erosion works in progress and received a deputation from} 
the Livingstonia African Association. 


A TRIBUTE 


In memory of the late Father Callaway, $ 8.J.E., of St. 
Cuthberts, whose beautiful life was a benediction ti many, 
spreading ‘like a sweet odour. 


Otto of roses, sweet tribute of a heart, 

Offered and poured out, low at his Saviour’s feet ; 
Fulness of riches, from which no need to part, | 
‘Treasure in heaven, and blessedness complete ; i} 
Mirror of beauty, reflected from the face 
Of Jesus dying, to quell the power of death. | 
Captive to tollow, that life of winsome grace 

And inspiration, unto one’s latest breath. 

New strength in weakness, contending for the right 
Sad yet rejoicing, inphant | in the fight. 

Author of all good, we thank Thee for this gift. : 
In adoration, our hearts to Thee we lift. 

Onward Christ’s soldiers, in this sin-stricken worl 

Your hope of conquest His blood-stained flag unfuiled. 


Sr JA— 


pril 1st, 1943. 


fter a long and distinguished career in missionary service in 
y lands one who in recent years has been a familiar and 
oved figure in Ciskei Missionary circles passed away at Port 
gabeth on Wednesday, March 24th, this being Dr. Charlotte 
abeth Ferguson-Davie, wife of Bishop Ferguson-Davie, 
iden of Beda Hall, Fort Hare and an ex-Bishop of 
igapore. ‘T'wo days later, after a Memorial Service in the 
sembly Hall of the South African Native College, she was 
d to rest in the Alice Cemetery, when a large assembly of 
icans and Europeans gathered at the graveside. 

e Principal of the Fort Hare College, Dr. Alexander Kerr, 
ing at the Memorial Service at Fort Hare, said :—- 
Tn the book of Ecclesiastes we read: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
deth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
r device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
u goest.” ‘This is a pre-Christian, pessimistic conclusion to 
uich we may assent in respect of the place that is named—the 
ave—and for the truth of which we should be prepared to 
uch, if the grave were the end. But there is that later, truly 
timistic word of Scripture, which looks beyond the grave, and 
a bold reductic ad absurdum establishes our faith in an 
mortal life—those words of the apostle, namely, ‘‘ If in this 
e only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
e.’ The intention of the Old Testament writer is to warn 
at the time is short, and that the night cometh when no man 
n work ; and without doubt many of us find a certain stimulus 
endeavour in this thought. But there ts a nobler inspiration 
‘effort in the idea that was in the mind of Keats when he referred 
this present life as a vale of soul-making, meaning by that, I 
rmise, that the quality of our life hereafter will not be dis- 
epant from what we have been able to make it here. It will be 
ntinuous, of a higher, rarer quality and texture, but still dis- 
mibly like, shot through with both knowledge and wisdom, 
should hope, though unmediated by avenues of sense or 
focesses of reason. ‘There is much work that-one weuld wish 
be done with in this life, much that is mere drudgery and that 
uld quite easily be performed by a_not-too-complicated 

ine, but the spirit that impels to some kinds of work at times 

ypears to be the most precious thing in the world, and indeed 
belong to some climate above and beyond the world. Of 
ch I believe the compassion that is the spring of the healing 
it to be one of the chief. ‘To the practice of this art Dr. 
lerguson-Davie gave a lifetime of devotion. 
Born in Ireland, the daughter of a scientist who was both a 
fessor of Geology in the Royal University of Ireland and the 
jirector of the Geological Survey in that country, Charlotte 
lizabeth Hull took a degree in Arts with distinction in German 
ufore she went to London University to study Medicine. In 
’r first year there she was top of University College, London in 
otany, and when she graduated as Bachelor of Medicine and 
urgery she was placed third in her year in Surgery of the whole 
‘niversity. In 1901 she took her doctorate in Medicine, also 
‘London University. ‘To those who know about such things, 
9 other guarantees of her first-rate scholarship and professional 
Jmpetence are necessary. 
But there was more than a desire for efficient scholarship in 
1e purposes of Dr. Charlotte Hull. Already in 1897 she had 
fered herself for medical mission work in India, and had been 
nt to a mission hospital in Delhi. It was there that she met 

‘ther young missionary of like ideals, and they were married 
02. This proved to be not ‘only a union of hearts but a 
n of missionary forces as well, for wherever afterwards her 
sband was stationed, at Rawalpindi or Rewari, at Singapore 
¢ Durban or Fort Hare, she was able to carry on her medical 
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work as superintendent of hospitals, trainer of nurses, or College 
lecturer. When her husband was appointed Bishop of Singapore 
in 1909 there came to her the great opportunity of her life. To- 
gether they were able to build a hospital of sixty beds with 
money largely given to them by the people of Singapore, and this 
she conducted until after eighteen years the Bishop and she 
retired from the Malay Peninsula. In 1929 they came to 
Durban and here again she developed a medical clinic during 
four years of residence on the outskirts of the city. When the 
Bishop was appointed to succeed Bishop Smyth as Warden of 
Beda Hall, Dr. Ferguson-Davie, though then at,an age when 
most people seek rest and retirement, began to lecture in Biology 
and Physiology and Hygiene in our Education course, and later 
in First Aid and Medicine to the Medical Aids. It was a grievous 
disappointment to her that she was not able to resume her teach- 
ing after last summer vacation, for she had spent a very great 
deal of time and energy during the holidays in preparing a fresh 
set of lectures to meet the new requirements of the course. 
This was typical of the thoroughness with which all her work 
was done. 

When Bishop and Dr. Ferguson-Davie arrived at Fort Hare, 
having already both given a full measure of service, the old 
hostel with its ramifications and cramped quarters for the 
Warden and his family was still in full use. For some months, 
until the new hostel projected by Bishop Smyth could be erected, 
very largely with funds furnished by Bishop and Miss Smyth, 
conditions must have been very unsatisfactory. But these 
conditions were accepted without complaint or murmur, and the 
toil of building and setting up house in the new hostel, with the 
thousand and one things that required attention while doing so, 
was undertaken with equanimity and indeed with gladness. 

From this brief review of work done, which included the 
management of her home, part oversight of a hostel with ultimate- 
ly sixty-six students, and a programme of lectures in College, 
you will easily understand that Dr. Ferguson-Davie must have 
been one of the busiest women in South Africa. But no one 
except those with inside knowledge would ever have guessed 
that it was so from observation of this quiet and almost shy 
little woman as she went about her duty. Her physical, mental 
and spiritual energy must have been remarkable at any age, but 
as one looks back upon it, it was nothing short of marvellous in 
one who had almost spent herself in engrossing work in a tropical 
climate. Nor did she allow this burden of dutiful service to 
lessen her hospitality, a very considerable amount of which fell 
to her lot. When I add that she undertook voluntary work in 
the conduct of Paes Neen and served on the Board of the 
Victoria and Macvicar Hospitals right up to the close of last year, 
you can readily understand why the King honoured her in 1927 
by making her an Officer of the British Empire. 

Of the faith which sustained so much endeavour it would be 
impertinent to speak. It revealed itself in quiet ways, in little 
acts of thoughtfulness for others, especially for the sick, in firm- 
ness of conviction and steadfastness of purpose in regard to all 
matters of moment, in gentleness and humility of demeanour to 
others of all races, in the complete absence of any selfish motive. 
In an age when many people have only one measure of value, it 
has been for many of us an inspiration to have as a colleague one 
whose only concern was for an opportunity to serve her fellows 
for a little longer, and the conviction remains with us that in a 
fairer clime than this her spirit will seek no rest but other work 
to do and higher ends to serve. And so we leave her with gra- 
titude and praise to God. 

To our colleague the Bishop, and to Miss Dorothea, we 
extend our sympathy and our prayers. 


f Disabilities 


Gall tor Nation Planning 


_ REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF URBAN NATIVES. V. 


= “ 213 urban Natives suffer from social disabilities 
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community. These disabilities include under-nourishment, 
lack of adequate family control over the children, inadequate 
housing, rents which are above the capacity of the Natives to 
_ pay and social insecurity of the aged and infirm.” 

“214. National planning is required for the eventual solu- 
tion of the underlying social and economic factors giving rise to 
these disabilities Complementation of the urban Natives’ 
resources by means of social welfare measures is therefore 
proposed as additional to and not in lieu of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

“223. Until recently training facilities for social workers 
were restricted to European and Coloured persons. Recently, 
however, the Jan Hofmeyr School for Non-European Social 
' Workers has been established in Johannesburg. It appears 
that this School is providing a sound background in training to 
Native social workers, and its courses compare favourably with 
diploma courses for Coloured and European workers. The 
Committee recommends that the diploma of this School receive 
recognition by the Department of Social Welfare, for the purpose of 
tts subsidy scheme. .:.. 

“224. It is recommended further that the Department annually 
allocate a number of its subsidy posts to Native social workers and 
extend this as the demand increases... ... 

*©225. For a beginning ten of these posts might be made avail- 
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EXTORTIONATE RENTS GFTEN PAID IN SLUMS 

“931, Where Natives rent houses or rooms from private 
owners (mostly in slum areas) owing to the general shortage of 
accommodation, extortionate rentals are often paid.” 

“933. The Rents Act provides for the establishment of 
Rent Boards which determine what is a reasonable rent for a 
dwellin 

* 234, The Rent Board acts on the lodgment of a complaint.” 
the initiative should not be left to Native tenants, 
but Rent Board Inspectors should be instructed to survey Native 
slums with a view to reporting on the rents paid.” 

“236. It is recommended that a special rent inspector be 
assigned to deal specifically with Native renis and that appropriate 
societies and Sauna, dealing with Native welfare, co-operate 
closely with him in bringing unreasonable rents paid by urban 
Natives to the attention of the Rent Boards, for the necessary action 


under the Act.” 


CHILD WELFARE 

“© 237, ‘There is no colour bar incorporated in the provisions 
of the Children’s Act though in administrative practice a distinc- 
tion in treatment is made..... 

«238. The circumstances which intensify the problems of 
uncontrollability of young children are principally the economic 
insufficiency of the wage of the head of the family. This in 
turn results in a high proportion of the mothers being forced to 
undertake employment. The children are therefore left un- 
controlled at home and the educational facilities which would to 
some extent provide an alternative to home discipline and control 
are generally absent.” 

«239, Many urban Native children consequently grow up 
undisciplined and uncontrolled and it is not to be wondered at 
that a relatively high proportion ultimately land in the Juvenile 
Courts: 3... x 


greater than those suffered by other low economic groups in the 


recommends that these » be administered and. subsic 
Department of Social Welfare as an extension of 
and Coloured Scheme, 

The Committee urges local authorities “ to contribu 
Native creches in respect of capital expenditure as well 
tenance and that the Department of Social Welfare 
desirability of increasing the ratio of its subsidy to a 75 
basis, thereby compensating for the relatively low conti 
available from private sources.” Cash grants to Native 
are recommended “‘ in carefully selected cases of dependent 
of city and town Natives.” 

“The Committee recommends... .. that workshops. f 
Natives be subsidised on similar lines to those for Eurc 
Coloured persons.” ; 

“The Committee recommended that in towns where the ¢ 
living is highest the grant (to blind Natives) be raised to { 
month leaving it unchanged at 10/- in the case of Natives 
reserves and “ fixing an intermediate figure of 15/- for small 
and all other areas such as European farms, where tribal so 
has largely broken down. A residential qualification of fi 
was suggested. To these recommendations the Governm 
agreed.” ; 


The late James Victor Hartley 


F ever there was a Physician and Surgeon who carried out 
Hippocratic vow that man was J. V. Hartley. — 

restoring to health, the alleviation of pain and the health of th 
who came under his care were the first and greatest things i 
life. No matter how wealthy or how poor the sufferer migh! 
he received Dr, Hartley’s most careful attention and very s 
attention that was. No call for help was neglected, no matt 
what cost or inconvenience to himself. There was no diffe 
tiation made between European or African. There are ¥ 
many who today are deeply grateful for his self sacrifice and! 
the comfort and help he brought to them. I was-speaking # 
civil servant recently, who worked with Dr. Hartley, and he 4 
loud in his praise of his meticulous care in carrying out f 
duties of a District Surgeon both in letter and in spirit. | 
care for the African sick was most marked as we see by his 9/ 
station clinics which he had established and visited m1] 
regularly to bring his healing skill to those who could not get 
him. We see how the African people appreciated his skill i 
care by the number who daily attended his surgery, com 
from far and near. i 

Hartley the Churchman, \ make bold to say that the teac 
and spirit of Christ were the driving force in his life. 


Thow 
a very busy man in his professional - work he always found t | 
to help on God’s work, and particularly God’s work among { 
African people. He was Church warden of the Parish | 
Tsomo, which included European and African. He did al» 
could to help the Missionaries in their work. For some y 
when there was no Anglican priest in Tsomo he managed 
schools and managed them with great efficiency, His 
delight was in the beautifying and maintenance of the ] 
Rondavel Church in 'Tsomo, to the building of which we 
him so much. He was a respected member of the Diocé 
Finance Board, whose mectings he attended, often at great 
and inconvenience to himself. He represented the Laity of) 
Parish of ''somo in the Diocesan Synod and he could be sai/ 
be the leader of the House of Laity. His passing is a great 
to the Christian Church and we do thank God for his life 
work, 
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mika of the Barotse, by C. H. Mackintosh (United 
Society for Christian Literature. 9d.). 
{have greatly enjoyed reading the latest addition to “ Africa’s 
vn Library.” It is not merely a biography of the great chief 
wanika, it is a vivid story of the whole chaotic life of the 


ath of Lewanika in 1916. The author has given enough 
(9 il-chosen detail to make the history live. 
nto the general story of the tribe he has fitted the attempts of 
Tistian missionaries to enter the Zambezi country and has 
jid due tribute to Mr. Arnot, to the Rev. Francois Coillard 
his companions and to the Rev. Adolph Jalla whose aid and 
ivice were so valuable to Lewanika in his valiant fight against 
evils which plagued his country—slavery, witchcraft, murder. 
Mr. Mackintosh has a striking way of putting things: “On 
very spot where jackals and hyenas crunched the human 
nes stands the Christian Church.” ; 
There is an interesting reference to Khama._ A letter from 
vanika “‘asked for Khama’s daughter in marriage and a 
ack dog in token of friendship. In answer to this Khama sent 
® horse instead of his daughter and explained to Lewanika that 
~ he wished to be Khama’s friend he must join with him, not 
Pzainst the Government of the White man, but against the White 
a strong drink. To his lasting honour, Lewanika agreed 
is.” ¥ 

= The double character of Lewanika is an interesting study—on 

ae one hand suspicious, ruthless and vengeful ; on the other 
+ he always honoured the truth. Moreover he respected those 
fho told it to his face without fear of consequences.” He 
scame a lover of justice and of progress and waxed greater and 
aore noble with the passing of the years. 
If there were space I would re-tell the dramatic story of the 
P iverthrow. of the witch-doctors and of Lewanika’s visit in royal 
state to Britain where he met King Edward VII whom he found 
‘0 be not only a great King but a kind man—“and I shall never 
irget.” For this readers must consult the book which they can 
Yo for the small sum of 9d. 
&;5 18 2 is BE 
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Harvest and Health in Africa, by Edward Roux (Nelson 1/6). 
This little book contains an amazing amount of information in 
its eighty odd pages. The author has limited himself to a 


Hariley, the man of affairs. It is difficult to imagine Tsomo 
without him, without his drive and vision. He was chairman 
ef the Village Management Board and it is greatly due to him 
that there is now a Village Hall and excellent water supply. No 
matter at what function, whether for old or young, Hartley was 
the moving and guiding spirit. He delighted in the company of 
young people, whether toddlers, youths or maidens. His 
generosity in making any party a success was proverbial. He 
spared neither his time or his pocket. He should have died a 
rich man, for he made money by his profession, but a very small 
bercentage of that money was spent on himself ; money to him 
was a means of giving pleasure and happiness to others. His 
work in raising War Funds and getting comforts for the Troops, 
European or African was phenomenal. He wore himself to a 
shred in this work ; as an example of that he wrote to every man 
mn service from the Tsomo District for Christmas 1942. No 
wonder he was a tired man at the end of 1942 and had not the 
trength and vitality to overcome the illness that caused his 
leath. In the passing of Hartley we have lost one of the old- 
ashioned family doctors who was the family physician, con- 
essor and friend. 
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rotse from the middle of the nineteenth century up to the 
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vocabulary of one thousand words. The result is great simpli- 
city of style. The book covers both agriculture and health and 
aims to deal with conditions in all parts of Africa. Some of the 
diseases described are exclusively, or mainly, tropical, but South 
African needs are also kept in view. For thé young African, 
with some education, Dr. Roux’s book will provide a mine of 
information. The illustrations by Betty Spence are very helpful. 
N.M. 
Le 


Europe in Transition. The Churches Face the Future, by 
Alexander McLeish (World Dominion Press, London: 9c.) 
This is a booklet introductory to a survey of the Church 

situation in the various countries of Europe. The object of the 

forthcoming regional surveys is to describe the position and 
prospects of the Churches deriving from the Reformation of the 
early sixteenth century. The present statement, though 
introductory, is complete in itself. It is of interest to readers in 

Africa because what eventually happens in the Churches of 

Continental Europe will have powerful repercussions throughout 

the world. 


* * * 


* * * ¥ 


Thudding Drums, An Anthology of English and South African 
Poetry. Compiled by G. M. Miller (University of London 
Press) een 
The compiler of this book is a member of the staff of Plumtree 

School, Southern Rhodesia. Some little time ago there came 

into our hands a paper by Mr. Miller on “The Use of South 

African Poetry in Schools.” ‘This was issued by direction of 

the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia. In it the author 

made three main points: first, that South African poetry should 
be studied in Rhodesian schools; second, that good South 

African poetry is available in sufficient quantity for the purpose ; 

third, that the study of South African poetry will be most fruitful 

if it is presented against the background of the best poetry of the 
mother country. 

Thudding Drums has provided Mr. Miller with the opportunity 
of embodying his ideas in a volume of unusual interest. In its 
pages we have representative work of William Blake, Robert 
Bridges, Robert Burns, Alfred Tennyson, Walter de la Mare 
and William Yeats (to name only a few) and alongside them 
Francis Carey Slater, Roy Campbell, Arthur Shearly Cripps, 
Kingsley Fairbridge, Leonard Fleming and Thomas Pringle. 
Old immortal favourites redolent of the English countryside 
mingle with poems that breathe the spirit of the African veld. . 
The juxtaposition is a most attractive one. We can well believe 
that poetry will have a new meaning for young’ people in South 
Africa when it comes to them in this way. The book is a new 
one, but we trust it will soon be widely known and used 
throughout the Southern Continent. It would help to redeem 
South Africa’s failing in that she does not appreciate her own, 


not least among her poets. 

R.H.W.S. 
* * * * 

Inzuzo, by S. E. K. Mqhayi (Witwatersrand University Press 
and The Lovedale Press. Crown 8vo.' 96 -++ viii pages. 
2/6). : 

The Bantu Treasury series edited by Professor C. M. Doke of 
the Witwatersrand University has added yet another volume to 
its noble number of books, in the form of Inzuzo which is a 
collection of Xhosa poems by Mr. 8. E. K. Mqhayi. ‘The book 
can be divided into four sections according to matter. The 
first section has hymnic poems which, read as such, are pleasing 
and have heartening passages as in Ukholo where the writer says: 


Sthamba ngenkolo sidiliz’ tindonga, 
Singenazixhoho, singenazintonga, 
Sideleke kanye singenaw’ amandla, 
_ Sithemb’ iKomkhulu, inKos’ “wSomandla. 
The second section has carols in praise of Christmas and New 


‘Year. The pictorial language of the author finds full play here 
as he describes with examples drawn from primitive life and | 


usage how the season should be observed. 
$e Tolan’ izihombo nani mlisazana ! 
| Lifaken’ ungcaca nidbing amaula, 
Tolan’ 1Tyeleba noMtho noMthombothi ; 
Ziph’ izifikane! Buph’i nw’ ubulawu 2 
_ The third section has poems on several prominent figures, 
“White and Black, connected with African life. The section. 


however «has a bias towards the traditional type of praises al- 


though happily the writer has redeemed it from that fate by 
taking as his subjects his contemporaries whose achievements 


| are more generally known than the parochial exploits of many of 
the heroes who were the subjects of the primitive praises. 


This 
is a kind of poem which I think will soon be of interest only as 
marking the historical development of Bantu poetry. 

The last section which is composed of miscellaneous poems is 
the best of all. Here are to be found the gems of the collection 
in pieces like Thaba Nchu, Thaba Bosiu, UmNhga, Amagama 
omCebisi and ESandlwana in which we find the decision of the 
Zulus to observe peace expressed in these words :— 

Wozani maBritani sigezan’ izingozi ! 
Khandani izixhobo mzenz’ amakhuba. 
Sahlulwe be silinga sizama ; 

Sihon’ ukuthi kutheth’ Ongaka : 

Wathi ma sahlulwe sizux’ imfund’ ent/fa ; 
Szzuz’ amandl’ amatfha ; 

Sizuz’ uzal’ olutfha. 

Taken as a whole the book is marked by a wealth of vocabulary 
and a pleasing facility in the use of language. Although perhaps 
the writer does not often achieve the “‘ high seriousness” of 
which Matthew Arnold speaks in his essay The Study of Poetry, 
he certainly has “ largeness, freedom, shrewdness and benignity 
in the substance of his poetry, his view of things and in his 
criticism of life ” which entitle the book to a sure place in poetical 

literature in the Xhosa language. To all lovers of poetry I 
gladiy recommend the volume. 
fine portrait of the writer drawn by an African artist—Mr. G. 
M. Pemba. 

J.J.R.J. 


Our Readers’ Views 


ETERNAL PRINCIPLES. 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—In your last issue, President Roosevelt is quoted as say- 
ing that the solution to modern problems is to be found in “‘a 
return to the practical application to everyday life. ..... of the 
eternal principles of the Christian religion as summed up in the 
Sermon on the Mount.” Of “ X,” who asks how he must make 
such application, can one not ask ‘“What would Christ have 
done in like circumstances ?”’ Surely the answer is that Christ 
would not fear “ unpopularity,” would not fear being regarded 
as “‘ remarkable”? or ‘‘ odd,” would not fear the “ alienation of 


+> 


friends.’ Would He have made profits? Would He not 
passively resist? Would He, in fact, have had any “small 
capital’ to invest ? 


In other words, the problem is not what we ought to do ; it is 
to do what we know to be right. To put it mildly, is it not 
paradoxical to believe that, by carrying out-Christ’s most explicit 
teachings, one will harm His cause? Psychologists, I believe, 
call this ‘‘ rationalisation.” Yet, in a world dominated by 
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On the front page.there is a ~ 


Peis “20th Mar 
arrangements | and the a 
standard set in past years and so a ver 
was witnessed. There were two ou 
a Pilane of Bechuanaland eleaneg 5 


The Ciskes Moueer fier tna f 
held at Lovedale on Setirday afternoon 
* = He 
The South African Native College - ‘d 
will be held at 10.30 a.m. on Saturday, 
‘Assembly Hall, Fort Hare, when Professor F. F 
Chancellor of the University of South Africa, will 
degrees, and Professor D. J. Darlow will mk e 
ela Bo ag 


* * : oa 


1th. The discussions eee over a a large n nu 
On quite a number of-matters it was not 
immediate decisions, but the expression of different vie 
making known of experiences are among the | 
features of such a Council. We were specially grat 
presence of such members as Sister Frances Mary (C 
“Training College), Dr. R. T. Bokwe (Middledrt 
H. Chesters (local Inspector of Schools), Rev. 
(King Williams Town), Mr. S. B. Hobson (Chief I 
Native Education), Dr. A. Kerr (Principal of Fort H 
E. F. Owen (Chief Native Commisioner), Rev. D. V 
(Cunningham), Rev. D. V. Sikutshwa (Ross Miss 
A. S. Weir (King Williams Town), all of whom-¢ 
outside the es of Lovedale. ae 
_* * * 
Visitors to Lovedale recently have included the fo 
Mr. G, Nyoka, Cofimvaba; Miss M. Douglas and Miss 
son, East London; Set. Mofolo, Basutoland; Mr. C. 
Achimota; Mr. J. Synge, Northern Nigeria ; Mr. D. M. 
Pietermaritzburg ; Mt. O.-B. Bull, Maseru: Mrs. R. R. 
East London; Mr. G. Borthwick, Camps Bay; Dr. and 
Salinger, Cape Town; Mrs. Ridwell, Jamestown; Rev. 
Mrs. Stenstrom and Rev. J. Hedlind, Congo; Bag. ie 
Mrs. Banks, Gold mena ! ‘ 


* x 
The late Mr. 5 G. wiswart . oh Spe 
Many: learned with regret of the death of Mr. Jauties Gor 
Stewart the only son of the late Dr. and Mrs. Stewart of Loveda't 
The second Principal’s family have had much sorrow recent! 
no fewer than four members passing away within less than tvj 
years. Our deep: ey mpathy goes out . those who remain, i 
te || 

The late Captain C. A. Welsh. < 
It was with deep regret that we learned = in “March tH 
Captain G. A. Welsh of the Air Force had been killed | 
acrash at Bloemfontein. Mr. Welsh joined the staff of our Hit 
School early in October 1939 and at the end of the same mon) 
left on military service. Although his period of service here w 
so short he has since been recognised by ourselves and t 
Wee Department as a member of the Lovedale staff a 
eave : 


